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xy | Mr. Jarvis, Consul at Lisbon, shipped 
47 | 3,850 to the United States, to be dis- | 
| tributed: 1,500 in New York; 1,000) 
|in Boston and Newburyport ; the re- 
mainder to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Alexandria, Norfolk and Richmond. 
reserving 350 for himself. Just at 
that time those Spanish sheep were 
obtainable in consequence of the 
| French invasion of Spain, and the 
| confiscation of the flocks of the gran- 
dees, who had bred these sheep con- 
formable to the natural laws for im- 
prevement, as they fancied, during a 
| long period. Each grandee, such as 
| the Prince of Peace, kept a flock of a 
| strain differing somewhat from either 
| of the others. For instance, the said 
| Prince owned the Taulars; the Conde 
| Campo de Alange, proprietor of the 
| Negrettis; then there were the Escu- 
| rials, Infantados, and Montarcos, be- 
| sides the Aqueirres. From these sev- 
|eral families sprung the improved 
| American merino. And what of the 
improvement? The best sheep of 
Spain or the highest bred sheep of 
Europe only yielded 10 pounds of wool 
|per fleece, as the highest—about one 
pound of wool to 12 pounds of car- 
cass, while ‘* Gold Drop,” the famous 
$10,000 buck, a good type of the 

American merino, gave a yield of 40 
>\ Ibs. of wool annually—4 lbs. of wool 
| to 11 of carcass. This great improve- 
|}ment is a triumph of the American 
breeder, through a continued “ sur- 
| vival of the fittest,’ by the ‘‘relentless 
| hand,” through the agency of man. 
|The census return shows a progres- 
sive improvement in weight per fleece 
during each decade for more than half 
a century. 

The history of the improved Ameri- 
;}can merino is parallel with the his- 
tory of the Americanized breeds of 
the representatives of domestic hus- 
bandry. That which has been done 
by skillful breeders of domestic ani- 
mals in this country in the line of im- 
provement may be wrought by the 
American apiarists. 
longer the nursery of improved stock, 
nor has Italy, the Oriental Isles, jun- 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


How to Produce the “ Coming Bee.” 


C. J. ROBINSON. | 

Among progressive bee-keepers 
there seems to be various speculative 
ideas concerning the *‘ coming bee,” 
or the manufacture of a breed of bees 
superior to those obtainable at the 
present time. Now that the produc- | 
tion of honey is looming up as one of 
the most lucrative branches of indus- | 
try adapted to many regions of the | 
world, it behooves the ey ey of | 
that commodity to look about for the | 
best servants to gather in and store | 


England is no| 


and internal in form and in construc- 
tion. 

By virtue of some of these changes 
great improvement has been attained. 
Our most valuable animals are, in 
some sense, a manufactured article— 
a creation through the agency of man. 
The object of the bee-keeper, like 
that of men engaged in other avoca- 
tions, is profit, and, like other men, 
the bee-keeper may expect success 
in proportion to the skill, care, 
judgment and _ perseverance with 


The improvement of domestic ani- 
mals and insects so as greatly to en- 
hance their individual and aggregate 
value to render the rearing of them 
more profitable to all concerned, is 
one of the achievements of advanced 
civilization and enlightenment, and is 
as much a science of triumph and 
skill as the construction of a railroad, 


any work of arhitecture. The truth 
is, and it is of no use to deny or dis- 
guise the fact, the improvement of do- 


one of the most important, and, until 
of late and even now, one of the most 
neglected branches of domestic econ- 
omy. Let the ill-favored, 
breed mongrel,so common, testify. To 
assert that Dame Chance is the 
scienced breeder is advocating doc- 
trines countering the teachings 
science—scientific bee-culture, and be- 


of mankind. 


perfected by a_ beautiful 


* letting 
alone ”’ 


and “tthe severe pruning of 


prus, Syria, and America? Each have 


No 
interfere with 
to hide 


during centuries. 
been made to 
hand other than 


relentless pruning. 
fittest that survive such 





gles of Ceylon, Holy Land, or other 
country ever been the nursery of sci- 
entific bee-culture. The 
for improvement in bee-breeding is 
yet unoccupied, except, perhaps, a 
few Americans who have attempted 
to enter the broad domain 
proved breeding. 

Upon few subjects connected with 
domestic economy, probably upon no 
single one,is there greater need of 
diffusion of knowledge than in regard 
to the principles of breeding. Even 
with professed scientists, who write 
upon the subject occasionally.the alpha 
and omega of their philosophy is em- 
braced in the axiom thata “survival 
of the fittest” by ‘“‘the relentless hand” 
of chance is the road toimprovement of 
race or breed. Now, if this axiom be 
a good one, and our farm animals 
were now in the condition which na- 
ture produced them, and if this con- 
dition best subserved the wants of 
the agriculturist, it would approxi- 
mate nearer to a sufficient guide in 
breeding, but with domestication came 
the disturbing influences, and the ef- 
fects of these have been deviations 
numerous and great, changes external 


the crops of nectar. The soaring 
bee-keepers are not satisfied with the 
“scrubs” (bees) of either Continent, 
or Islands yet explored, and none | 
others exist unless it be the Ameri- 
canized Italian bee. 

The American bee-breeder now has | 
at hand types of all the different spe- 
cies or distinct races of bees from all 
climes, and in the near future the his- 
tory of the American merino sheep is 
to be repeated in the improved Ameri- 
canized honey bee. The fine-wooled 
sheep of Spain had been famous: for 
centuries. The ‘*Transhumantes,” or 
traveling flocks, were known as me- 
rino sheep. Prior to the introduction 
of merinosinto this country (their ex- 
portation was prohibited up to 1802) 
there were several distinct families, 
such as Spanish merinos, French me- 
rinos, Saxon merinos, and Silesian 
merinos. In 1802 Chancellor Living- 
ston, American Minister at France, 
sent to his farm in New York 2 pairs 
of merinos from the French national 
flock at Chalons. Col. David. I[um- 
phreys, of Conn., American Minister 
at Spain, in 1802 brought home with 
him a flock of Spanish sheep. In 1810 





whole field | 


of im- | 


be doubly fittest for 
|race, and the fanciec 


| 


ces,” 
from deteriorating,” is absurd. 


In the case of creating the improved | 
American merino, the breeders did 
resort to importing the survivers of 
nature’s scrubs, with which to couple 
in the breeding to give intensity of | 
vigor or preponderance of any de- 
iori And if,as in the! 
improved sheep, bees can be bred that 
will produce 4 times the amount of 
honey gathered by the fittest native 
and European races, it is worth while 
The 
improvement of bees by breeding in 


sired superiority. 


to give attention to the subject. 


accordance with the laws of nature 


applied scientifically by the hand of 


skillful physiologists, is as promising 


and presents as wide a field of opera- | 


tions, as was that of the shee 


». 
We cannot say what mhent have 


been the original type of the severa 
races of bees, for the inquiry woulc 


which his operations are conducted. | 


a steamship, an electric telegraph, or 


mestic animals (including insects) is 


chance- 


of 


littles the intelligence and attributes 
If it is true that the 
Apis mellifica of any clime has been 


the relentless hand of nature,’ why 
is it that there should be any differ- 
ence between the bees of Italy, Cy- 


been left to the *‘ pruning which na- 
ture practices with relentless hand ” 
attempt has 
said 
domiciled 
bees in a box of straw or chaff, which | 
beats entirely the hand of nature in 
And if it is the 
relentless 
pruning, those that survived the stern | 
ordeal of last winter’s pruning must 
yerpetuating the | 
reasons for im- 
porting bees that have been ‘ bred 
under the most trying circumstan- 
in order ‘to keep ‘our apiaries 


carry us beyond any record of history 
or tradition regarding it, but, few 
doubt that all the varieties sprang 
each originally froma single type, and 
that the many variations are due to 
causes connected with their domesti- 
cation, and influence of climate and 
other circumstances. 

Now that the renowned tourist, Mr, 
Benton, has obtained the famous ele- 
phautine honey bee (I ignore or drop 
the Latin), which is said to be a dis- 
| tinct species, why not breed mule and 
hinny hybrid honey bees? Comrades 
Jones and Benton have acquired a 
valid title to fame as enterprising 
philanthropists. Thanksto their con- 
tributions to scientific bee-culture, 
which opens a wide field for the im- 
| provement of races and originating 
| new breeds. 
| The space allotted me will not allow 
of my writing of the principles in- 
volved in the philosophy of breeding, 
but in a future article 1 may attempt 
to do so briefly. 

Richford, N. Y. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Getting Rid of Fertile Workers. 


J. M. VALENTINE. 
Yesterday, from 8 a.m. to4p.m., I 
| took off, all alone, 110 section boxes, 
| trimmed them up and pu. them away, 

then took outand extracted 26 gallons 
| of honey, and cleaned up and put the 
|things in the honey house in order, 
| the thermometer ranging from 87° to 
97° in the shade. r do not know 
whether it was a big day’s work, as I 
have not heard others say what they 
can do; at any rate,I know I was tired 
enough. Bees are doing well. We 
have had a good run on white clover, 
and the bees are now gathering from 
both clover and basswood. Ihave ta- 
ken from 40 to 60 114-lb. sections from 
a number of hives. I did not double 
up as I should have donein the spring. 
There are colonies that just now are 
in good working condition, which, had 
they been doubled together would 
have given me 60 lbs. of honey, after 
which they could have been divided 
and be as good as they are now. It 
will not pay to keep a weak colony. I 
found a colony a few days ago that had 
a fertile worker. They cast a swarm 
June Ist,and a few days after asecond 
swarm. As I did not want to use the 
young queens that were with them, I 
pinched them all (6 in number) and 
the bees returned to the old hive. A 
\few days ago Lexamined them and 
found they had a fertile worker. I 
took twoempty hives, set one on either 
side of the old one, and lifted outa 
frame and put in one, and the next 
frame in the other, alternating them 
till all were transferred. After shak- 
ing out all the bees I moved the old 
hive away,and gave each colony a ripe 
cell. Now each have a fine young 
queen. Let some one who has a fer- 
tile worker try the same process, and 
report. 

like the Weekly Bee JOURNAL 
first rate. There is just enough in 
each paper for one dose—I can digest 
it all nicely. 

Carlinville, Ill., July 2, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


An Excellent Canadian Apiary. 





WM. F. CLARKE. 

There are many excellent bee-keep- 
ers, quite unknown to fame, who are 
pursuing the even tenor of their way, 
and quietly enjoying their favorite 
pursuit, without much opportunity of 
association with those of kindred 
tastes. I unearthed one of this class 
on Dominion Day, July1. A cheap 
excursion trip tempted me to go to 
Kineardine, the Lake Huron terminus 
of our railroad, 57 miles from here. I 
wanted to see the place and the lake, 
but was chiefly anxious to ferret out a 
man who had the repute of being 
‘daft’? on bees. Whenever you hear 
this kind of arguinent about a man, 
you may suspect that you are on the 
track of a scientific apiarist. The 
multitude regard itas a sign of lu- 
nacy for aman to be a close and ear- 
nest student of bee-life. Common- 
sense people, you know, keep bees on 
the free-and-easy, **go-as-you-please ”’ 
plan ; soon discover that bee-keeping 
is ahumbug; quit it in disgust, and 
rail against it on every available op- 
portunity. 

Mr. George Sturgeon makes tin- 
smithing his business and bee-keeping 
his pleasure. I was agreeably sur- 
yrised to. find in his out-of-the-way 
ittle town,one of the neatest, best ap- 
pointed apiaries I have ever visited. 
It was a holiday, and the proprietor 
was finding his fun among his bees, 
which were having a jolly time of it, 
swarming. Mr. 8. is one of those bee- 
keepers who, after full trial of artifi- 
cialswarming.prefers the natural way 
of it. He thinks he gets better 
queens, more vigorous colonies, and 
more satisfactory results generally, on 
Dame Nature’s plan. The state of 
his apiary goes far to se his prac- 
tice. A more uniform, nicely marked, 
even-tempered lot of Italian bees I 
never saw than these. Mr. S. pro- 
cured a dozen queens from Tennessee, 
I forget how long since, and also im- 
ported a few direct from Italy. He 
has practiced judicious selection, and 
the “survival of the fittest” with such 
results that if any bee-keeper can go 
through his apiary, and not break the 
Tenth Commandment—he is a bet- 
ter Christian than-Lam. I coaxed my 
newly-found friend to sell me one of 
his colonies, and itis now humming 
wway in my garden very musically. 

Like my apicultural brethren in 
general, [ am studying up the ques- 
tion of wintering. Now here comes 
Mr. Sturgeon’s experience to compli- 
cate things. He wintered 4% his bees in 
A. I. Root’s chaff-packed hive, and 
the rest in a brick bee-house. All his 
out-door colonies did well; one, how- 
ever, proved queenless. Out of 20 
wintered in the brick bee-house, he 
lost 15, and the remaining 5 were 
rather weak. Of course Mr. S. is en- 
thusiastically in favor of chaff-packed 
hives. We all praise the bridge that 
carries us Over safely. I should like 
to know from parties who have tried 
chaff-packed hives with such diverse 
results, how these hives were treated 
in other respects? Had they any 
shelter, or did they stand out in the 
open air? Mr.S.’s hives were in a 
well protected place, close under the 
lee of a tight board fence, and I am 
inclined to think that evena chaff- 
packed hive is none the worse for such 
a friendly shelter. 

We opened some 20 hives to inspect 
the queens. In several cases we had 
no need for a puff of smoke, so quiet 
were the bees. There are no other 
bees near there, and I think when 
there is no intrusion of strangers and 
the consequent quarrelling, pacific 
habits are formed, a sort of family 
feeling gets established, and gentle- 
ness becomes a characteristic. Why 
should we not breed for a peaceable and 
quiet spirit among our bees, if it can 
be had without the sacrifice of other 


important quatities ? 
Mr. Sturgeon isa disciple of A. I. 

Root’s, uses the simplicity hive, and 

runs his apiary 5 4 the “A b 

He has made up hi 


C” book. 
$s mind that he must 





| either quit the tin-smithing or quit 


bee-keeping. His heart is evidently 
with his bees, but the care of them 
encroaches too much on business. He 
is happier in his apiary than he is in 
his tin-shop, and my private opinion 
is that the bees will gain his undi- 
vided attention, and that he will make 
it pay. 
Listowel, Ont., July 7, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Common-Sense Apiary. 





DR. W. G. PHELPS. 





It has been well said that the best 
evidence of a successful life is for one 
to sueceed. Success, in any channel 
of life, is only another word for pa- 
tience and persistency. Success in 
bee-keeping comprehends the exercise 
of both these valuable traits of char- 
acter, and still more, it means the ex- 
ercise of economy. Observe well these 
3 and success will, ordinarily, crown 
any intelligent apiarist’s efforts, close 
and sharp as may be the competitors 
in bee-keeping. Toreceive the great- 
est aid in practicing these, the aver- 
age bee-keeper “‘hankers” after facts, 
when he searches his bee literature 
and preserves his JOURNAL. The 
‘old heads” in apiculture may talk 
learnedly, and the untrained fire off 
their enthusiasm, but plain hard facts 
are what we want. While others are 
hammering away on the wintering 
problem, or the bee dysentery puzzle 
(neither of which have ever troubled 
me, save once, when seduced into 
using that first-class bee poison, grape 
sugar), I will try and give your read- 
ers directions for getting up a cheap 
and serviceable foundation machine. 
In using the columns of your widely- 
circulated JOURNAL I shall doubtless 
aid many who are groping in the dark, 
and save myself the trouble of an- 
swering personally the many inquiries 
that have been directed to me. 

Mine is, in some respects, ‘* the old, 
old story” of utilizing plaster casts to 
produce foundation. This subject I 
introduced to the public through the 
columns of Gleanings in 1877, and have 
ventilated the matter at intervals sub- 
sequently. The development of this 
matter has been a real case of patient, 
persistent study, forced upon me by 
economic motives, and I can truly say 
I have “got it” at last. Gleanings for 
August, 1880, contains an article of 
mine, giving ageneral review of what 
had been done up to that time. The 
credit due me is of little moment in 
comparison to the importance of get- 
ting a press that will answer every 
purpose and yet be inexpensive. 


My press is made as follows: Two 
east or wrought iron pans, 4% inch 
deep, are hinged together ; to the up- 
permost one a handle 2 feet or more 
in length is attached ; flaps with screw 
holes are made on the lower pan. 
Within these pans are accurately ar- 
ranged and secured the plaster casts, 
previously run. ‘ 

Guides of iron are put on each side 
to conduct the two halves into 
juxtaposition when brought together. 
Screw down the lower half toa strong 
bench, place a sheet of wax, pre- 
viously softened in warm water, be- 
tween, and exert a moderate pressure, 
and your foundation is made in 

uicker time than it takes to tell it. 

he sheets of wax I place close by the 
press ina pan of water, kept at uni- 
form temperature. Of course a dip- 
ping apparatus is necessary to pre- 
viously prepare the plain sheets, as 
with any other mill or press. 


It seems hardly necessary to give 
directions for making the plaster 
casts, so often described before, yet I 
will do so briefly. I place the sheet 
of foundation, from which I get the 
casts, on a piece of glass, and rub into 
each cell, with an old tooth brush, a 
strong solution of soap. Around, and 
closely fitting the piece of foundation, 
I place an iron ring, well oiled. With 
plaster, mixed thin at first, I pour the 
same, rubbing it well down into each 
cell with another old tooth or paint 
brush. When full, place over and 








press down well tothe iron another 
piece of glass, slightly larger than the 
rim, to give a smooth back to your 
casts. These casts, when taken from 
the rims, should just fit the pan in 
press, and when properly hardened 
with baryta water and soluble glass, 
will stand a great deal of use. 

I will add, for the benefit of eco- 
nomical bee-keepers, that this press 
need not cost over $6. In my own I 
use a set screw on the hinge, to regu- 
late the thickness of the foundation I 
wish to make. Hoping these points 
may be of benefit to some of your 
readers, I will close with a ‘‘long live 
the BEE JOURNAL.” 

Galena, Md., July 8, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


The Hive that I Like Best. 


L. A. PENNOYER. 








Bees are doing well now, but swarm 
toomuch. The first day of June I 
took off 7 two-lb. boxes from one hive, 
the earliest I ever obtained. I put 10 
colonies in the cellar November 15th, 
and April 15th took out 9 in fair con- 
dition. I left 13 onthe summer stands 
in double-walled hives, packed with 
chaff 4 inches thick, front and rear, 
and 5 inches at each end. I use the 
Doolittle hive,except that I build them 
18 inches high instead of 12 inches; 
this gives me 6 inches of chaff above 
the brood frames, and 6 inches air- 
space in the cap, with air-holes bored 
in the side of the cap to give a free 
circulation above the chaff. I banked 
sawdust on the ends and rear of the 
hives as high as the brood chamber, 
and stood the shade-board in front. 
Result: every hive except one had 
combs as bright as in summer; the 
exception had a little mold in one end. 
When I opened them, on the 5th day 
of March, I found from 3 to 5 combs 
of brood. I have the Gallup frame; 
there was capped brood within one 
inch of the bottom of the frame, and 
eggs within half an inch of the bot- 
tom-bar. The colony which had 5 
combs of brood is the one from which 
1 obtained the honey June Ist. Early 
breeding has worked well with me. 
Those I had in the cellar dwindled 
badly; I think I should have lost some 
had I not kept them up with brood 
from those wintered out-of-doors. A 
great deal of the loss here was after 
April 1. 

Vinona, Minn., June 14, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Army-Worm and Basswood. 





B. T. DAVENPORT. 





About a week ago my bees were 
“weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” I have but 31 colonies out 
of the 87 put in the cellar Nov. 20. 
They were put out and had a good 
flight on March 18, at which time they 
were suffering with dysentery, but 
only 5 had succumbed to “ that sleep 
which knows no waking,” and 2 of 
these had starved. They were put 
back in the cellar on the morning of the 
19th, and remained there until April 
15, when I found 15 dead, and more 
than that many weak. I use the 8- 
frame Langstroth hive,and for winter 
put cushions of burlap over the 
frames, after removing all honey- 
boards. I think my bees were dis- 
turbed too much during the fore part 
of winter ; they should not see a gleam 
of light, if possible. Our cellar is 
damp, but well ventilated, and the 
temperature ranged from 36° to 44°. 
I believe that 24, if not 3% of the bees 
in Waushara county are dead, and, as 
far as I have learned, they are 
‘‘deader”’ still in the county east of 
this, but what are left have just been 
booming since fruit bloom. I never 
saw bees get so much honey from dan- 
delions; I had to extract some _ to 
give the queens room. Clover is be- 
ginning to bloom and promises well. 
The latter was also true of basswood 
until the army-worm put in an_ap- 
pearance, and now, in my immediate 








be ey at least, ne but the 
naked limbs remain, both leaves and 
blossom-buds being stripped. <A 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL is Just what 
= need and must have. Long may.it 
“be. 

Auroraville, Wis., June 2, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


A Practical Bee-House. 


Cc. F, GREENING. 








In answer tothe request fora de- 
scription of a bee-house that success- 
fully wintered bees last winier, I will 
describe mine for the benefit of D.S. 
Kalley, and others. I have studied 
the requirements of the bees, then 
tried to meet them. I excavated a 
pit 12x16x3 feet deep, at the west end 
of my apiary, and not over 150 feet 
from the farthest hive. Pit-wall, of 
brick, to level with ground, wain- 
scotted inside, with 2-inch air-space. 
Frame 6 feet high on top of wall, of 
2x6 studding, using shiplap lumber for 
insides and ceiling, with 8-inch drop- 
siding for outside. I filledin the walls 
solid with dry sawdust. For rafters 
I took 2x12x12 feet, beveled down to 
4inches atends, leaving full in the 
center, filled over ceiling with 4 
inches of dry sawdust, making solid 
from 6 to 4 inches of sawdust from 
sill to sill, and over-head. Roof- 
boards lengthwise, 16 feet, then fin- 
ished with match flooring, coal-tarred 
together, and 34-inch battens to break 
joints, on top of all, with a good coat 
of boiling coal-tar over all, makin 
top of house same as freight car roof. 
put one 7-inch ventilator through roof 
and ceiling, 4 feet from each end, let- 
ting one extend to within a foot of 
the bottom of the pit, the other just 
through the ceiling. The cold air 
strikes the bottom of the pit and cir- 
culates all over the room, while the 
hot, damp, impure air escapes through 
the short one. One window in south 
side of bee-house, with storm sash 
outside, and another inside, lined 
around edges with heavy wool cloth. 
My window is then always clear of 
frost. One door in east end opens 
outside, and another door inside, both 
battened with cloth, with hooks to 
draw tight. My floor is ‘* mother 
earth,” with 2 inches dry sawdust. 
My bee-house is always fresh and dry, 
with no draft, but plenty of air. 

If very cold, say 20° to 30° below 
zero, I close both ventilators with 
cloth, until the temperature rises in 
the bee-house, then open short ventil- 
ator, and the other as required. ‘The 
coldest weather last winter, mercury 
32° below zero, with a howling blizzard 
in progress, my pets were closed up, 
air-tight, comparatively, but no sound 
was heard inside except their low, 
quiet, cheerful hum, as natural as a 
summer night. I keep the window 
heavily curtained so thatit is absolute 
darkness within. I usea tiny bees- 
wax candle when visiting them, and 
watch the thermometer closely, and 
keep it as near the freezing point as 
possible. A few nights it went some 
degrees below, but by closing the ven- 
tilators a few hours it went up to 35° 
again. 

I place my hives, one row,the strong- 
est, around the outside next to the 
wall, but not touching it, and 3 rows 
of shelves around, and stack them up, 
making 4 tiers, but none touching one 
av.other or the wall. Thus I get ab- 
solute quiet and darkness (most essen- 
tial requisites). 

In the winter of 1879-80 I had 27 col- 
onies in bee houses, wintered with a 
loss of only one colony, which starved, 
through my neglect. In the winter of 
1880-81 I had 50 colonies and lost 2! 
which died with plenty of stores, 
but no dysentery. Why it was thus Ll 
do not know, unless they tired of life. 
They clustered over 5 frames and died. 
My 48 colonies came out A 1, after a 
“total eclipse” of 135 days. Two 
spring dwindled some and 10I dou- 
bled up, believing that in ‘ union 
there is more strength.” 

How my management will work 
with blacks I do not know; I kee 
only the best Italians to be had, ant 
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am ready to compare stock with any 
in America. Bees are just booming 
now, — in white clover. On 
July ist 1 had9 swarms and saved 
all. I prepare for winter by setting 
my hives on a 2-inch square frame, 
to catch rubbish, take off the covers 
and cover with heavy duck, with 
4 to 6inches square of wire cloth cov- 
ering a hole in center of duck cloth. 
Grand Meadow, Minn. 


>> — 








Rural New Yorker. 


Bees and their Pasturage in Utah. 





J. E. JOHNSON. 





The bee in Utah 1s quite a power, 
especially as we make sugar from 
neither maple trees, beets or sugar 
cane, and have only Chinese sorghum 
and bees to a us to sweetening; all 
else is imported. Our climate is won- 
derfully free from moisture and rain- 
falls are rare, especially in southern 
Utah; these causes make a scarcity 
of bee forage growing wild within 
reach of bee industry. In the north- 
ern portion of the Territory winter 
generally brings enough snow to make 
the wild flowers bloom more profusely 
than at this place (St. George). In 
this country the inhabitants live in 
villages in the foot-hills, and generally 
have to go to the river bottoms some 
miles away to make farms. The 
towns are provided with water for the 
—, and here the bees are kept. 

“he gardens and orchards furnish for- 
age in a great measure, whicl to- 
gether with the wild flowers that bloom 
early, and the great American bee 
plant, that grows on sandy wastes 
and blossoms from January till Sep- 
tember, serve to keep these little honey 
gatherers busy. 

Where the _ fields and _ lucerne 
meadows are within 3 or 4 miles from 
town, there are periods when at the 
blooming stage of the crops, great 
help is afforded in honey-making. In 
some sections the bee plant grows in 
tracts of many acres, and often bor- 
ders highways in such a manner as to 
make bee forage plentiful and rich ; 
in other regions the seed is sown to 
get it started, after which the plant re- 
sroduces itself without further trou- 

le. Where this grows abundantly 
there is no need of growing plants on 
purpose for bee pasturage ; where it 
is scarce we plant patches of mignon- 
ette, sweet clover, and squash and 
melon vines, and such garden flowers 
as are most productive of honey and 
pollen. 

In my long ompatent of bee-keep- 
ing I have found 3 plants superior to 
all others for the production of honey, 
viz: the purple-flowered bee plant, 
next mignonette, and third melilot or 
sweet clover. The 2 last named will 
make honey so perfumed as to be far 
superior to that made of any other 
plants, and such honey brings fancy 
prices in markets where it is known 
and tested. Lucerne makes a nice 
amber honey and is worked on indus- 
triously by the bees, but it does not 
produce like the plants named above. 
The mesquite, a shrubby, sprawling 
tree of the Pulse family, produces a 
burden of bloom, often twice a year, 
similar to that of the filbert and chest- 
nut. from which an immense pare of 
honey is gathered, and some pollen, 
also. 

The lycium and several other honey 
plants are abundant here. Our aver- 
age yield of honey would perhaps be 
about 50 Ibs. each season to the col- 
ony. Our varieties of bees are Ital- 
ians and hybrids. In northern Utah 
the bee industry has been greatly re- 
tarded by thousands of cases of foul 
brood—no ease has as yet occurred in 
southern Utah. 

Our Legislature has passed a law 
providing for the destruction of colo- 
nies affected with foul brood, which 
will materially lend encouragement to 
the industry. The bee moth is very 
destructive here to weak and queen- 
less colonies, but in strong colonies 
there is no danger. Thus far there 
have appeared no other serious ene- 
mies. 


. To beginners in the bustmess I of- 
fer this advice: Do not be in too 
great haste to increase your colonies 
or to eat honey—you will get on much 
faster by going slowly ; that is, never 
weaken your colonies by dividing, or 
by robbing them of honey; when not 
rich with honey and full of bees, then 
2 frames taken out of a full hive at a 
time will give room to work. I started 
here with one colony, for which I paid 
$15. In 6 years I had 200 colonies, 
and had lost, by improperly weaken- 
ing the colonies for increase, an equal 
number. Had I been more patient I 
doubt not I might have had 500 strong 
colonies, and lost none. 


In case a colony becomes queenless, 
it is quite probable there are but few, 
if any young bees in the hive—now, 
the young bees are the wax workers, 
and unless there are some in the hive 
you cannot get a queen-cell made; 
the old bees will not doit. When, 
therefore, a frame of eggs is put into 
a hive that a queen may be made, be 
sure to put in also a good quantity of 
young bees, or the work is profitless. 

“his 1 have learned by dear experi- 

ence. A fertile worker is a great 
nuisance, and difficult to get rid of, 
but it can be done as easily as any- 
thing else, thus: Remove the hive 
containing the fertile worker several 
rods from the old stand, and on the 
old stand po another hive, with a 
frame of brood and a queen; now 
take all the frames out of the re- 
moved hive and brush off all the bees, 
and return the frames of stores to the 
hive in the old place. The workers 
will return to the old home, accept 
the queen, and it is done. 

Washington, Utah. 


<< 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Robbing Weak Colonies. 


Ss. W. 





SALISBURY. 





The unexpected shortness of the 
honey crop in many localities seems 
to develop the tendency of the bees to 
rob weak colonies. I have tried many 
expedients described in the books to 
prevent robbing, with indifferent suc- 
cess. The easiest and most certain 
way that I know of is to place a decoy 
hive, partly filled with honey, be- 
daubed combs, or undrained cappings, 
in the place of the hive being robbed, 
having first moved the attacked colony 
a few feet away. After about 10 min- 
utes I move this colony some distance 
and give it a new stand. The rob- 
bers having all left will return to the 
decoy hive in force, and there con- 
tinue operations until they consume 
its available contents, when they will 
——— resume natural work. The 

ees that belong to the unfortunate 

colony that return to the decoy hive 
will finally cluster therein, and can be 
safely returned to their own colony 
late in the evening or early in the 
morning, without loss. In this way 
I have saved several valuable queens 
and nuclei, with but little trouble. 

Bees wintered without serious loss 
in this locality; have done only mode- 
rately in the way of honey gathering 
or swarming, and are now mostly 
idle. Honey is in fair demand at 20 
cents for comb, and 15 cents for ex- 
tracted. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 11, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


How I Removethe Bees from Frames. 


E. M. R. 





I wish to say to*H. F. B.” that I 
use a very soft flat brush to remove 
the bees from frames and surplus 
boxes. The brush is 344 inches in 
width with bristles 4inches long. I 
do not know for what use it was in- 
tended. I found it among a stock 
of brushes for sale at a paint and 
drug store. I first give the frame one 

ood shake, and whisk the balance off 
ively with the brush. The bees do 
not dislike it,as a feather; it never 
hurts nor irritatesthem. Try it. 





Flint, Mich. 








Read before the 8. W. Wis. Convention, 


Bee-Keeping for Profit. 





ED. PIKE. 





Profitable bee-keeping is not now 
carried on as much as it will be when 
bee-keepers are in possession of more 
practical knowledge on the subject. It 
is a business that needs a great deal 
of study, and considerable physical as 
well as mental ability to carry it out 
with profit. The worker bees, the 
queen and the drone should be well 
understood in all stages of develop- 
ment, and the nature of each class the 
bee-keeper should be —— fa- 
miliar with, in order that he may 
start on the sure road to success. 
There are times when caution should 
be observed in handling bees, and the 
when and why should be known, and 
not guessed at. 

Managing bees for study and curi- 
osity is one thing, but making money 
out of them, year after year, is quite 
another thing. Keeping bees for a 
little table luxury is often very ex- 
pensive, as most classes of this kind 
over-do the matter, and kill their pets 
by too much attention. Keeping bees 
on a large scale, with a vague know- 
ledge of management is something 
like a large farm poorly sr 
considerable expense and small in- 
come. 

But either bee-keeping or farming 
on a large or small scale will, and does 
pay those who have the brains to com- 
prehend the situation, and make all 
the conditions favorable to success. 
Bees need more care than the average 
number of keepers are in the habit of 
giving them. There are many differ- 
ent cares toattend to, and the neglect 
of one might prove a loss. Good, 
white honey, well sealed, should be 
left in the brood-chamber to last them 
the year round. Otherwise, if they 
go into winter quarters with late 
dark honey, unsealed, the honey is 
very apt to sour and give them the 
dysentery, and they die of disease. 
Worker combs should be kept in the 
middle of the hive as much as _ possi- 
ble, and all drone comb placed in the 
upper story. A good colony should 
ali both lower and upper stories of the 
hive by June in order to obtain the 
greatest possible amount of honey. 
Feeding a little liquid honey from the 
middle of April till June will doa 
good deal in populating a hive early 
enough for the honey flow. Swarm- 
ing means increase of the a ryt and 
that does not mean honey. If there is 
ylenty of forage, and the bee-keeper 
hes help, without too much expense, 
the increase of the apiary will fill the 
measure of reasonable expectation. 
The prevention of swarming means 
honey. Now, the point, plainly stated, 
is this: Which will bring us in the 
most money, honey or bees? Ifa 
colony of bees, having —S honey 
from the upper story, will bring as 
much money as their increase, 
when run for increase, then which 
course will the most surely bring us 
profit? From past experience I would 
run for honey, because the demand 
for honey is on theincrease. Bees are 
only wanted for honey and wax, and 
honey and wax only have a commer- 
cial value, while the value of bees is 
limited to the producing classes only, 
and whether there will be a demand 
dependsentirely on unforeseen circum- 
stances. 

Success in this business depends 
largely on the queens. Old queens 
should be replaced by young ones 
whenever they cease to be prolific. 
With the practical bee-keeper, rearin 
queens from inferior mothers is al- 
ways avoided, for reasons that good 
and prolific queens only are profitable. 
The real value of good queens is hard 
to over-estimate, while poor ones are 
a positivecurse. They are worse than 





useless. Queens can be introduced at 





any time during the season, but more 
successfully during a good honey flow. 
Good queens are known by prolific- 
ness,and the vigor and activity of 
their progeny, and are not limited to 
any particular race of bees, a mix- 
ture of the different races being desir- 
able. 

On the supposition that our hives 
are stocked with gees queens, and 
that at the end of the season we have 
a large crop of honey, the next prob- 
lem is successful wintering. Several 
modes have been practiced, of which 
many have been quite successful. Yet 
the past long, cold winter has demon- 
strated that in the Northern States no 
mode of wintering is proof against 
loss. Some of you may inquire, what 
is the best method of wintering? To 
this I would say, that it is rather deli- 
cate to assert any one method as the 
best mode. I have always wintered 
mine in a bee-house made for the pur- 
pose. Itis much drier thana cellar, 
and so far as ventilation is concerned, 
I know the air reaches the bees in a 
drier and healthier state than in a 
cellar. 

Out-door wintering and double-wall 
hives I know nothing of, having never 
tried them. [have been very success- 
ful in wintering so far, and so long as 
I succeed with my bee-house, I shall 
‘*let well enough alone.” Ventilation 
is, I think, of great importance while 
bees are in winter quarters; and up 
ward ventilation is the most essential. 
In preparing for winter, quilts should 
never be laid directly on the frames, 
an open space over the frames is in- 
dispensable. 

It is the best source ~ | which the 
moisture can escape and the heat be 
retained ; the bees also can have com- 
iy access across the frames; the 
1eat is evenly distributed over the 
brood-chamber, and the bees will re- 
remain on the frame, instead of clus- 
tering in small squads between the 
combs to chill and die. The above 
reasons, in my mind, are conclusive 
on this subject. 

In conclusion, I would say to those 
just embarking in the business, ac- 
quaint yourselves with the proper 
wants of the bees atallseasons of the 

ear, and attend to them, otherwise, 

etter let them alone. 

Boscobel, Wis. 





Local Convention Directory. 





1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Sept.— —National, at Lexington, Ky. 
-—Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct, 6—Union Kentucky, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
11, 12—Northern Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 
O. K. Goodno, 8ec., Carson City, Mich. 
11, 12—Northeastern Wis., at Berlin, Wis. 
12--Central Ky., in Exp. B'd’g, Louisville, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
25, 26—Northwestern District, at Chicago, Ill. 
C. C. Coffinberry, Sec., Chicago, Lil. 
27—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
George L. Perry, Sec. 
27—Western Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 
Wm. M. §. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
1882. 
Jan. 25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
27—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec. 





$2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 


+ +-—<—- + + 


« The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
fourth Annual Convention at Maple 
Rapids, Clinton Co., Mich., Oct. 11 
and 12, 1881. O. R. GOoDNO. Sec. 











—_ 


«&@ The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25 
and 26. All bee-keepers are cordially 
‘invited to attend. It is desired to 
make this one of the most interesting 
conventions ever held in the United 
States. C. C. MILLER, M.D., Pres. 

C. C. COFFINBERUY, Sec. 


ee 


@@ The Northwestern Illinois and 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 








Association will hold its next meeting 
| Aug. 30, at Rock City, Stephenson Co., 
ill. JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 
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Gg Carefully read and study the 
lessons so emphatically taught by the 
Statistical Tables on this page. 

t The 2ist St. Louis Fair will be 
held at St. Lonis, Mo., Oct.3 to 8, 1881. 
Premiums, $50,000. 








@ The Patron’s Guide, edited and 
published by Geo. F. Henry, M. D., 
at Boyd, Ky., commenced its 4th vol- 
ume this month. It isa well edited 
and nicely printed weekly, and de- 
serves success. 








, 
A New Bee Enemy.—A correspondent | 


in the western part of the State says a | 
small, bright, cardinal bird, something 
smaller than our common red bird, 
haunts his bee-hives and devours his | 
bees continually. He wants some of | 


the bee-men to give the name of it.— | 
Farmer’s Home Journal. 


Does Mr. Newman, of the AMERTI- | 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, know anything | 
about this new enemy ?—Pat. Guide. 

The bird mentioned has a bad repu- 
tation among bee-keepers. Its pecu- | 
liarly bright plumage has often led to 
the error of calling it cardinal bird | 
(Cardinalis Virginianus), though they | 
may belong to thesame family. This 
bird is also sometimes called kingbird, | 
which is an error. The kingbird (7y- | 
rannus intrepidus) is a small, very | 
stout-built bird, with a short, strong | 
beak, slightly hooked at the point. | 
It is of a bluish color, interspersed | 
with spots of white. It is very com- 
bative in disposition, and delights in 
attacking crows, hawks and eagles 
while on the wing, which fly to enor- | 
mous heights to avoid it. Notwith- | 
standing Prof. Cook’s enumeration of | 
the good qualities of the kingbird, we | 
always feel tempted to deal summarily | 
with it, as also with the red-bird de- | 
scribed, by shooting them on the spot 
and eulogising afterward. 





Beer Adulteration with Glucose. — | 
The German giucose manufacturers | 
have petitioned the Reichstag in ref- | 
erence to the movement to prohibit 
the use of glucose as a substitute for 
maltin beer-making. They claim that 
glucose does not make the beer un- 
healthful, and plead the nonsensical | 
argument that the prohibition would | 
ruin all potato-growers !—Ezchange. | 
| 

Of course, philanthropy is a good | 
pretext for all ‘ crooked” transac- | 
tions. In this country, the manufac- | 
turers of glucose would persuade the 
unreflecting farmer that without their 
assistance there would be but a lim- 
ited market for corn, prices would be 
unremunerative, 
come into disrepute, and general ruin 
would befall the country. We are 
sorry a few—but very few—editors 
and doctors have found it to their in- 
terest to take the same view of the 
matter, and have displayed the bad 


taste to attempt to justify the indis- | 


criminate manufacture and sale of 
glucose and other adulterants. 


agriculture would | 


Losses of Bees Last Winter. 





STATISTICAL TABLE. 





results in large apiaries with more 
progressive bee-keepers, as is shown 
by the fact that while his report in- 


To make this Table has been a very | Cluded only 3,420 hives unprotected, 


difficult task—one that has cost many 


weary hours of steady brain-work—but 


chaff, 


those protected by being ‘‘packed with 
sawdust or 


as it wlll teach many a valuable lesson | PUmbered 4,103, or 25 per cent. more 


we are well paid. Some omitted im- 
portant points from their reports, and 
left us to hunt over their old letters to 
find out what hive they used, or in 
what way they usually wintered, and, 


in some instances, we had to conject- | Whose losses were enormous. 
ure whether they were protected or | Port, under the heading 


than the unprotected. Our reports 
generally were made by the progress- 
ive bee-keepers, who included all their 
neighbors in the county or district who 
had left their bees unprotected, and 
We re- 


of unpro- 


but 46—an unanswerable argument in 
favor of frame hives. 

Those who have contended that the 
Langstroth hive is too shallow for win- 


| tering, will be surprised to learn that 
other material,” | 


the tigures compare very favorably for 
it, thus: the percentage of loss in all 
kinds of frame hives is 46; exclusive 
of the Langstroth hive it is 51, leav- 
ing only 483 for the Langstroth, being 
8 per cent in favor of the latter. 

| Again, this report records the result 
|of wintering in 521,330 hives ; 211,732 
of which were in box hives, leaving 





not from the result they reported. The | tected, 268.313 colonies, or nearly 80) 309,598 for all kinds of frame hives. 
Table is. therefore necessarily imper- | times as many as are included in Dr. | Of the latter, 195,957 are Langstroths— 
, ? Le J 


r 


fect. but we have done the best we| Tinker’s report, while those protected | i. e., shallow frames—and 113,561 of all 


could to wade through the enormous | 
bulk of writing sent in, to ascertain 
the simple facts in the case. 

In the BEE JOURNAL for June 8, 
Dr. Tinker reported the results of 
10,818 colonies. Those he has since 
received he has sent to us, and they 
are included in the following table, 
which aggregates 521,230 colonies, or 





about one-sixth of the whole number 
of colonies of bees in America. 
COLONIES WINTERED IN BEE HOUSES. | 


Per cent. | 


Hives used. No. in Fall. Dead. of Loss. | 








American.... 4,468 832 19 | 
oo eee 2,841 676 24 | 
Langstroth... 7,792 1,664 21 | 
Quinby....... 762 127 17 | 
Total..... 15,863 3,299 21 


COLONIES WINTERED IN CELLARS. 




















American.... 9,156 3,096 34 
RSE 10.656 4,393 Al 
LS 4,160 1,664 40 
Langstroth... 60,217 17,521 29 
Quinby....... 1,840 644 .B5 
All others.... 5,142 2,416 AZ 
Total..... 91,171 29,734 32 
COLONIES PROTECTED. 
American .... 28,746 13,680 AT 
ME inp seknbas 4,704 2.016 43) 
Gallup ...... 5,360 2,304 43 
Langstroth... 79,424 34,388 48 
Quinby....... 13,745 6,128 45 | 
All others.... 18,904 8,722 63 
Total..... 145,883 67,238 46 
COLONIES UNPROTECTED. 
American .... 7,363 5,761 .78 
eee 196,372 181,296 .93 | 
oe eee 2,342 1,896 80 
Langstroth... 48,504 30,392 62 
Quinby....... 3,268 2,416 74 
All others.... 10,464 7,980 -76 
| 268,313 229,741 .85 
SUMMARY. 
In bee houses. 15,863 3.299 21 
In cellars..... 91,171 29,73 32 
Protected .... 145,883 67,238 AG 
Total..... 252,917 100,271 39 
Unprotected.. 268,313 229,741 85 
Grand total. 521.230 330,012 63 


All that were left on the summer 
stands, but which were well packed 
with chaff, leaves, sawdust, straw, or 
otherwise, are included under the 
heading ‘** Colonies Protected ;” while 
| those left on the summer stands with 
|chaff cushion or other slight protec- 
‘tion (or none at all), are classed as 
|** Colonies Unprotected.” 

In order to make it more perfect, we 
have added the results of Dr. Tinker’s 
report, as published in the BEE Jour- 
NAL for June 8, 1881, but our figures 
show a vast difference in the percent- 
age of loss,in the different styles of 
wintering, because our report is so 
much larger than his was. His report 
| included some of the most extensive 
' bee-keepers in America, and gave the 


were 
| therefore, we should return to old 


|ideas of the nineteenth century. 


average 


include 145,883, or only 385 times as 
many as his. 

By the above figures it will be seen 
that no bees in box hives were wintered 
in a bee house ; 10,656 colonies in box 
hives were put into cellars, where the 
losses amounted to 4,893, or 41 per 
cent. Only 4,704 were protected, and 
of these 2,016 perished (43 per cent.), 
while 13 times as many were left on 


;}summer stands unprotected, and 93 
|out of every 100 unprotected colonies 
| perished. 


Some have argued that bees in box 


| hives and log gums were more safely 


wintered, because the brood chambers 
undisturbed, ete., and that, 


theories. and discard the progressive 
As 


| we have been to much trouble in get- 


ting up the above table, let us investi- 
gate what it demonstrates concerning 


| the hives named: 


BOX AND LOG-GUM HIVES. 
Percent. 




















< | How Wintered. No. in Fall. Dead. of Loss 
| In cellars..... 10,656 4.393 41 | 
Protected .... 4.704 2,016 43 
Unprotected . 196,372 181,296 93 
Total... 211,732 =187,705 89 | 
AMERICAN HIVES. 
|In beehouses. 4,468 832 19 
| In cellars..... 9.156 8.096 3 
Protected .... 28,746 13,680 AT 
Unprotected . 7,368 5,761 78 
Total .... 49,733 23,369 7 
GALLUP HIVES. 
|In beehouses. 2,841 676 24 
In cellars..... 4,160 1.664 40 
Protected .... 5,360 2.304 43 
| Unprotected . 2,342 1,896 .80 
Total 14.703 6,560 A5 
LANGSTROTH HIVES. 
In bee houses. 7.792 1,664 21 
In cellars..... 60,217 17.521 .29 
Protected .... 79424 34.388 3 
| Unprotected . 48,504 30,392 62 
Total . 195.957 83.965 3 


QUINBY HIVES. 














In bee houses. 762 127 17 
In cellars..... 1,840 G44 i 35) 
Protected .... 13.745 6,128 45 
Unprotected . 3,268 2,416 74 

Total..... 19,615 9.315 AT 

ALL OTHER FRAME HIVES. 

In cellars..... 5,142 2,416 AT 
Protected .... 13.904 8,722 .63 
Unprotected . 10,464 7,980 76 

Total..... 29,510 19,118 65 

RECAPITULATION. 

Box hives..... 211,732 187,705 .89 
All frame hives309.498 — 142.307 A6 
Langstroth ...195,957 83.965 A2 
Other frames. .113,541 58,342 51 
Grand Total ..521,.230 330.012 63 


It will be readily seen that while the 
percentage of loss in box 
hives is 89, in all the frame hives it is 


others combined. So, that, in num- 
| bers the shallow frame hives reported 
|aggregate nearly double those of all 
‘other kinds combined. Thus in num- 
| bers, as well as in the least percentage 
of loss during last winter, the shallow 
frames have the advantage. 

We really think these figures settle 
the matter of ‘‘ the coming frame.” 
Had deep frames been shown to have 
‘the advantage, the BEE JOURNAL 
| would have been ready to advocate 

their universal adoption, for it has no 
| desire to favor any but the most suc- 
| cessfu) methods, hives or implements. 
| To prevent misunderstanding let it 
| be distinctly understood, that all 
| frames nearest in size and shape to the 
| four types of hives named (i. e., the 
| American, Gallup, Langstroth and 
| Quinby) have been classed as such, no 
| matter by what other names they may - 
|be called—our only object being to 
| classify so as to. make an intelligible 
| statistical table—useful for reference 
las well as interesting for the student. 


| 


Another valuable lesson is taught by 
the following comparison : Colonies of 
bees protected by being placed in cel- 
lars or bee houses, or by being packed 
| on the summer stands, number 252,917; 
|of these, 100,271 died—39 per cent. ; 
| 268,313 colonies were wholly unpro- 

tected, but the loss was 229,741—85 per 
| cent.—or nearly thirty thousand more 


4, | than double the number that died, out 


| of a like number protected ! 

| These figures will illustrate, better 
than all the arguments imaginable 
could do, the advantages of rational, 
| intelligent, progressive bee-keeping, 
| and that it remunerates the apiarist to 
| properly prepare his bees for winter. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of ways 
of protecting bees, it will be observed 
| their loss was less than one-half that 
of those partially or wholly unpro- 
tected. They demonstrate, beyond 


’ | controversy, that nature and nature’s 


| Ways are not always best, and that 
| the probabilities of loss are stronger 
against those who ‘trust to luck” 
than those who rely upon a combina- 
tion of industry and judgment. 

We would not taunt the ‘‘old fogies” 
who have kept their bees in box hives 
and log gums, because nature never 
made a movable-frame hive for them; 
but we earnestly commend to their 
consideration the contrast in percent- 
ages of loss—box hives 89, all frame 
hives 46—nearly double,as reported. 
We have no doubt, however, the pro- 
portion of losses was much greater, 
as thousands of persons in out-of-the- 
way places have lost the bees in their 
gums and made no report, considering 
it no pecuniary loss, as they had never 
derivedany pecuniary gain from them. 
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Queen Cages for Mailing.—Mr.Henry 
Alley, in Gleanings, thus describes the 


cage he uses : 


I shall use a sponge filled with honey 
instead of sugar candy. Experiment- 
ing with candy last year cost me the 
loss of many queens. I do not lose 
one queen in 50 with sponge and 
honey. Now I will explain about the 
cage. It is made % inch wide, so as 
to give more space of sponge to the 
bees, thus making the food hold out 
longer. In shipping, the tin might 
ress in, butas I make them the tin 
is on solid against the wood on all 
sides, and cannot press in. 

In shipping 2, 4,6,or more queens 
at one time, I will place the wire face 
to face, but reversing the sponges, so 
that the bees in one cage can feed 
from the sponge in the other. In 
shipping 3 queens, I will make tin one 
inch shorter, and cover the sponge 
with wire cloth, and then the bees in 
all3 cages can draw food from their 





























neighbors. Bees in such cages will 
live from 2to3 weeks. I think the 
pressure of the wire will hold the 
sponge in place; if not, drive a sharp 
nail through the side into it. Half a 
dozen bees to a cage will be all the 
company a queen will want. 


|than the apiarists of Southern Cali- 





To put bees in the cage, keep up 


the corner of wire not nailed down, | 


and raise it with the index finger. 
The spring of the wire will keep it 
down. I have done this all my days. 


I ean bore the holes in them with | 


power, and can do it much quicker 
than I canna.l them up. Then again, 
the cages used to-day are much 
stronger and neater. [have put afew 
bees in them, and covered the tin with 
paper to keep the bees away from the 
cold tin. 


+ + 


Honey Show in San Francisco.—The 
Semi-Tropic, California, remarks as 
follows : 


The attractive and interesting dis- 
play, under the auspices of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, formed a cen- 
ter around which the apiarists literally 
swarmed, intent upon investigating 
the claims of improved machinery, 
and testing the contents of the various 
frames and jars, any one sample of 
which seemed faultlessly clear and de- 
licious to the uninitiated. One hun- 
dred and two varieties of honey pro- 
ducing flowers, prepared by J. W. 
Wilson, of Pasadena, formed a novel 
and interesting feature of this exhibi- 
tion. The decorations of white sage 
were tasteful and appropriate, and the 
nectar itself, in jars arranged in pyra- 
midal shape, clear as crystal, sup- 
yorted by frame after frame of comb 
1ioney, snowy and inviting, made a 
picture which cannot be photographed 
except by the artist memory. 


In connection with this department, 
Mrs. Benedict displayed samples of 
excellent honey vinegar, almost color- 
less, and above average in acidity; 
several samples of fruit preserved in 
honey with undeniable success, and 3 
kinds of honey cake, which elicited 
the warmest praise from those who 
were fortunate enough to secure a 
sample. Itis urged, and very plausi- 


bly, that fruit cake made with honey | 


is richer and retains moisture much 
longer than that made of sugar. 
Altogether, bee-men have a right to 
be proud of the honey display in this 
pavilion, With a produet that leads 





the world’s market, a life which is too 
retired to attract any but the thought- 
ful and intelligent, and an employ- 
ment that is both pleasant and profit- 
able,we know of no class more enviable 


fornia. 





-_<_—-e + + 


The Honey Crop in Ohio.—The Bee- 
Keepers’ Instructor gives the following 
concerning the crops of honey in the 
northwestern part of Ohio: 


Up to the first part of this month 
bees were doing remarkably well, tak- 
ing into consideration the general 
weak condition of colonies in the early 
spring. And while we have heard of 
no excessive yields, a pretty fair 
amount of surplus has been stored, 
while colonies have been increasing to 
a limitless extent. There has not 
been any excessive swarming like we 
hear of in some sections of the coun- 
try. Bees everywhere, so far as we 
have heard, are in good condition, but 
how long this will continue we cannot 
tell,as we are now suffering froma 
severe drouth, which, if it lasts much 
longer, is going to play havoc with our 
honey prospects. ‘The white clover is 
dead, and dying ; basswood bloom has 
dried up, and the chestnut, of which 
we have but little, is about gone. The 
present indications are that bees will 
barely gather enough honey for awhile 
to keep them. Should we have good 
rains soon we may have asmall second 
crop of white clover. Our main de- 
pendence, however, for the rest of the 
season, will be on fall flowers and 
buckwheat. So far the season has 
been very satisfactory. How it will 
wind up is yet to be seen. 


——<— + - — — 





Missouri Apiculture.—In the Inde- 
pendence Sentinel, Mr. C. M. Crandall 
says: 

In the immediate vicinity of Inde- 
pendence we find the following gen- 
ulemen engaged in apiculture : 

L. W. Baldwin has 226 colonies. 

P. Baldwin has 140 colonies. 

F. J. Farr has 120 colonies. 

C. M. Crandall has 75 colonies. 

Wm. Parker has 80colonies. 

J.D. Meador has 140 colonies. 

The product of these 781 colonies 
aggregates each year over 20,000 lbs. 
ot honey. which yields not less than 
$4,000. But this is a mere bagatelle of 
the real business. Hundreds of our 
citizens throughout the country have 
from 10 to 100 colonies of these ener- 
getic honey gatherers, and the entire 
crop must approximate 100,000 lbs. Of 
course, this mostly goes to home con- 
sumption, still itis beginning to cre- 
ate quite a handsome revenue. 





How to Commence Bee-Keeping.— 
The Northwestern Farmer, published 
at Portland, Oregon, gives the follow- 
ing very sensible advice : 


Successful bee-keeping can be ac- 
complished in no other way than by 
securing large yields of honey. Large 
— of honey can be had only by 
1aving everything needed ready for 
securing it. To begin bee-keep ng 
with old-fashioned box or stump hives, 
and expect to make it profitable, is 
like killing hens to find eggs. Of 
course the first thing to be looked af- 
ter is food or honey, for the bees to 
gather. If, in the vicinity where it 
is proposed to keep bees, there are 
plenty of yielding flowers, you are all 
right and ready to go ahead ; but it is 
absolutely necessary to go ahead 
aright. 

Good hives first. Several forms are 
offered for sale at about $2 each, with 
movable frame. A an extractor 
is as necessary to large yields of honey 
as good hives. A honey knife for un- 
capping comb, bee veils, rubber gloves, 
a smoker, a lot ot extra hives, and 
last, though not least, a paper devoted 
exclusively to  bee-culture. The 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is one of 
the best. With these, though there 
are other conveniences, one ma 


ian bees. We say a few because it is 
best for the beginner to goslow. A 
entleman, resident in the city, whose 
ime is occupied from 7 a. m. to 6p. 
m.in other duties, procured 5 colonies 
of Italians last spring, and gave them 
such care as he could. The cost and 
result of his experiment is as follows: 
Five colonies at $10, $50; 7 new 
hives at $2, $14, or a total of $64 out- 
lay. He sold 240 pounds of comb honey 
during the season at 25 cents, $60, and 
had 7 new colonies of bees at $10, $70. 
—— as 200 per cent. on his invest- 
ment. 





-_ 


The Value of System.—The Marsh- 
field (Mo.) News, gives the following 
notice in its last issue: 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is 
on our table, and, as usual, is filled 
with matter of value to every apiar- 
ist. Bee-culture is an interest that is 
of far greater advantage to those who 
engage therein, if conducted system- 
atically and with proper knowledge 
thereof, than is usually supposed, and 
this knowledge can only be gained by 
studying the habits of these indus- 
trious insects. The JOURNAL is the 
oldest publication in this specialty in 
the United States, having been estab- 
lished 20 years, and we can recom- 
mend it to our readers, who are inter- 
ested in bee-culture, with pleasure. 

The News has our thanks for its 
kind notice. We shall endeavor to al- 
ways sustain the present flattering 
reputation of the Weekly BEE Jour- 
NAL. 

The Crops of the World.—In a coun- 
try so extensive as America, with 
climates varied all the way from the 
torrid to the frigid, the crop of honey 
will be as diverse as the climate. 
Speaking of the crops in Europe, we 
contrast the crop of one country with 
that of another of the dozen that go 
to make up the whole. But Amer- 
ica comprises as much territory (and 
diversity of climate) as the whole 
of the countries of Europe, and crops 
of all kinds will vary as much, or 
even more than that of the old world. 
It is, therefore, not strange to have one 
pronounce the “‘ crop of honey as un- 
usually large’”—that it seems to “train 
honey,” ete., and another to complain 
of wet, heat, drouth, and “‘ scarcity of 
honey’’—all are true, andare to be ac- 
counted for by the magnificence of 
the North American Continent. 

Of the other crops of the world, the 
following, from the Chicago Times, 
will be read with interest : 

The world seems destined to reap 
but sparingly this year. The reports 
from different portions of this coun- 
try are so uniformly unfavorable that 
we cannot expect any such harvests 
as those of the last 2 or 3 years. From 
Europe the reports were rose-colored 
a few days ago, but one country after 
another of the old world is coming 
forward with doleful accounts of the 
condition of the crops. The French 
anticipations of a few weeks ago of 
being for the first time for some years 
independent of foreign supplies of 
wheat, seem to have been dashed by 
an unfavorable change in the condi- 
tions, for the last reports gave prom- 
ise of only an average crop, but little 
or nothing oe that. A Berlin 
dispatch says that the pooapert is that 
the harvest in Germany will be much 
worse than it was last year, and that 
the yield will be only “4 or 34 of the 
average. Taking all kinds of grain, 
and averaging the crops and con- 
sumption for the past 10 years, Aus- 


tria produces 560,000,000 bushels a 

ear, and consumes 530,000,000 bushels, 
eaving a surplus of 30,000,000 bushels. 
Germany produces 950,000,000 bushels, 
consnmes 1,065,000,000, and has to im- 








safely procure a few colonies of Ital- 





pretty certain to need forty or fifty 
million bushels of wheat alone, and 
England is always a large importer. 
A particularly copious yield in Russia 
would supply western Europe without 
creating any exceptional demand from 
the United States, but as the average 
surplus of all grains in Russia is 180,- 
000,000 bushels, while the average net 
deficiency of Europe is380,000,000 bush- 
els, the demand for American grain of 
all kinds must be considerable. If 
we have less to export than usual this 
year, we shall at least get better prices 
for what we do export, unless there is 
a great change for the better in the 
grain-fields of Europe. 


ee 


Old Comb Honey, Candied.—Inqui- 
ries are often made as to what to do 
with old comb honey that has granu- 
lated. Mrs. L. Harrison, in the Prai- 
rie Farmer, some time ago, gave the 
followihg plan : 


_ When the honey is marketed all un- 
sightly and unfilled combs are re- 
moved, and we find much of it gran- 
lated, so that extracting is out of the 
question. A bee-sister once told the 
writer that she put all such comb 
honey into a pan and melted them in 
the oven, and that when it was cooled 
the wax would be ina solid cake on 
the surface, when it could be removed 
and the clear honey would be under- 
neath. We tried this plan, but the 
honey was injured by being heated too 
much. We then tried this way, and 
succeeded much better: The honey 
was mashed up in a pan, and set over 
a kettle of boiling water, and stirred 
frequently. Before the honey was 
very hot, the wax had risen to the sur- 
face, and being set outin the cold, 
quickly congealed, so that the warm 
honey could be poured from under it, 
through a coffee strainer into another 
vessel, leaving the wax in the pan. 
After the honey was melted, the wax 
was all melted up together, and con- 
siderable honey of inferior quality 
was under it, which can be kept sepa- 
rate and be used for cooking, making 
gingerbread, ete. The rinsings of 
vessels used in manipulating the honey 
will make excellent vinegar. The 
wax can be melted in a pan over boil- 
ing water, and should be poured, when 
melted, through a hot coffee strainer, 
_ when cool will be of a light straw 
color. 





Management of Section Boxes.—The 
Indiana Farmer says: 


As the flow of honey slackens off, 
take from colonies with more sections 
than they are likely to finish, and put 
them in place of full sections re- 
moved, contracting the room for sur- 
plus honey, if necessary, so as to have 
all the sections finished as seon as pos- 
sible. Beginners are apt to add boxes 
as long as the flow continues, and at 
the end of the season have a large 
number only partially filled, which 
must be kept over or extracted. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 








CHICAGO. 

HONEY —But little comb honey is yet upon the 
market, and the quotations are rather premature. 
New extracted honey is quite plentiful, and in good 
demand. 

We quote light comb honey, in single comb 

tracted 


peaes, 19@2Ic ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Ex 
7@9e. 
BE&SWAX—Prime quality, 18@20c. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—New honey in 1 or 2 Ib. boxes will bring 
gzood prices, but as yet there is none on the market, 
though it is daily expected. 

White extracted, 9@10c.; dark, 7@8c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 18@22c. 


CINCINNATI, 
HONEY.—The market for extracted 
honey ts good, at 8@10c. Carer 
BEESW AX—18@22c. Cc. F. Mura. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—Market guiet and firm. Stocks very 
light. Holders not disposed to grant concessions. 
A rrr of 100 cases choice extracted is reported 
at Cc. 

We quote white comb, 12@14c.; dark to go 4, 9@ 
lic. Extracted, choice to extra white, 8@8\¢c.; dark 
and candied, 7c. BEESWAX—23%@25c. 





port 115,000,000 bushels. France is 


STEARNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 
San Francisco, Cal., July 9, 1881. ses 
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Young Bees and Stores for Winter. 
—The past winter has forced me to 
the conclusion that plenty of young 
bees with good healthy stores are of 
more importance than any kind of 
hive for wintering. Ifed one barrel of 
coffee A sugar to my weak colonies of 
bees in the fall, and wintered all of 
them, while the ones lost were all 
strong in bees and had forty lbs. of 
honey in the fall, 2 of which were in 
chaff hives, but I find that chaff hives 
or cellars will not give a new lease to 
the allotted days of old bees. 

Dupont, Ind. S. E. O’NEEL. 


Dysentery, Foundation, ete. — Fol- 
lowing is alist of the losses of bees in 
this section as far as I now know: D. 
S. had 22, has 4; W. B. had 5, has 3; 
A. L. had 3, has none; G. B. had 7, 
has 3; J. F. had 32, has about 12; D. 
G. had 13, has 2; L. 147, has 1; we 21, 
have 19. I think the losses are largely 
attributable to ignorance and careless- 
ness, as we wintered in the same lo- 
cality on stores gathered in the same 
fields, and our loss was no more than 
might be expected any ordinary win- 
ter. On the subject of dysentery I 
am almost confirmed in the belief that 
an excess of pollen is the cause. We 
took up 7 colonies last fall, drove 4 in 
one and 3 in another hive with empty 
frames, fed them very little honey, 
and the rest sugar syrup to winter on, 
having no pollen whatever, and they 
wintered with very little loss and no 
sign of dysentery, while some of the 
others, having honey and pollen as 
they gathered it, were more or less 
affected. The season so far has been 
very favorable ; white clover is just 
beginning to yield some honey, and 
we look for a fair amount of surplus 
if the weather is propitious during 
the coming month. Ifa colony is 
boxed and swarms out, leaving the 
boxes partly filled, is it best to leave 
them on the parent colony or move 
them with the swarm? Why are full 
sheets of foundation recommended 
for surplus boxes in preference to only 
asmail piece for a starter? I have 
reference to the thin foundation. 

Pine Grove, Pa. W. HL. Srour. 

[The unfilled boxes are usually left 
with the parent colony. Most bee- 
keepers claim that the foundation isa 
great economizer of time in building 
comb, and that the larger the surface 
presented, the greater the number of 
bees accommodated ; and if, as some 
of the most expert honey producers 
assert, the thin foundation is no det- 
riment to either honey or comb, and 
no imposition upon the consumer, 
then the greater the amount used to 
advantage the more profitable its use. 
—ED.| 

Chaff Packing.—I had 13 colonies 
packed in chaff which have gone 
through a rigorous New England win- 
ter without loss, while the bees in box 
hives were dead before June 1, and 
also those in the Langstroth hives. 
With 2 exceptions my bees came 
through the winter very strong. I 
have just been examining my hives; 


I have 3 hives with 13 frames in each. | 


literally filled with brood, bees and 
honey ; size of frame 12x16, outside 
measure. I have used this hive since 
1873 and have never had a colony die 
in them; I have found them queen- 
less and united them with others. 
One gentleman near here wintered 
some 10 or 12 colonies in a cellar and 
lost 44 of them. My bees never dwin- 
dle in the spring like those wintered 
in cellars. Others have wintered in 
cellars and lost none. Bees are work- 


ing very briskly, and are gathering 
honey quite fast. F ey 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


T. DAVIS. 


Plenty of Honey.—I had 12 colonies 
in the spring, and have 30 now. This 
is the best season for honey I ever 
knew. I shall have 1,000 to 1,500 lbs 
this season, of a very choice article of 
honey. I. P. WILSON. 

Burlington, Iowa, July 7, 1881. 





Loss of Bees in Waupaca Co., Wis.— 
Agreeable to request, I will report the 
percentage of loss of bees in this 
county. I find, by careful inquiry, 
that those left out umprotected are 
nearly all dead. Of those chaff-packed 
and left out, 85 per cent. are dead, and 
of those wintered in the cellar proba- 
bly 50 per cent. are dead. In many 
eases a large proportion of this loss is 
from spring dwindling since they 
have been carried out, as in the case 
of my own bees. I wintered in the 
cellar with a loss of only 10 per cent. 
until the first week in April, when I 
carried them out; since then my loss 
has been 20 per cent. I now have 35 
swarms to commence the season with. 
The bees in this locality are mostly 
kept in the Langstroth hive—some in 
box hives yet. My own observation 
tells me that one of the causes of the 
great mortality among bees the past 
winter was in not having them pro- 
tected until after the extreme cold 
weather came on; then many of them 
were removed to their winter reposi- 
tories with the mercury down to zero. 
My own experience and observation 
tell me that in the latitude of North- 
ern Wisconsin that it is desirable to 
winter in a good, well-ventilated cel- 
lar, so arranged that it can be kept at 
a uniform temperature, ranging from 
35° to 40° Fahr. If the cellar is not 
pore arranged they might as well 
ye left out-of-doors. I can, with the 
multitude of subscribers of the BEE 
JOURNAL, say that I most heartily 
welcome the weekly receipt of it, and 
very much appreciate the custom of 
bee-keepers reporting their modes 
and plans of managing bees, and the 
results of their efforts; by weighing 
their experiences in the balance we 
may benefit each other. 

HARVEY FEATHERS. 

Royalton, Wis., May 31, 1881. 





Transferring.—Bees have done well 
here this spring. The swarming is 
about over, and a great many left for 

yarts unknown—more than usual. 
3asswood bloom is over, and furnished 
but little honey. Cana novice trans- 
fer bees with safety at this season of 
the year? I like Cook’s Manual very 
much. I. R. WAGGONER. 

Grantville, Kan., June 24, 1881. 


[The best time to transfer is in the 
spring, but it can be done at any 
time. Care should be taken not to in- 
jure the brood.—ED.] 





Short Honey Crop.—I fear that we 
may have a poor season for honey. 
Early in the season we had several 
weeks of continuous rain; now we 
have a dry season that is equally dis- 
astrous to the honey crop. I really 
did not know the pleasure I was re- 
ceiving in perusing the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL till I failed to get last 
week’s number. I think its weekly 
visits are far preferable to a monthly, 
but I must say I prefer a more con- 
venient size of page, for preservation. 

S. E. THOMPSON. 

Shelbyville, Ky., July 11, 1881. 











Snow as Winter Protection.—I used 
25 chaff and 17 2-story simplicity 


hives; I wintered on the summer 
stands; one was lost by accident and 
one by starvation; 2 were queenless. 
Late in the fall the bees were placed 
in the center of the hive on the few- 
est combs possible; all of the lower 
story not occupied by bees and all of 
the second story were then filled with 
fine chaff. A 2-frame nucleus in a 
simplicity hive thus protected win- 
tered quite finely. In - mid-winter 
I frequently raised the lids and found 
icicles as long 28 my fingers on the 
lower side of thelid; the upper sur- 
face of the chaff was wet and moldy. 
| At 2 inches deep the chaff was dry, 
land from 2 to6 inches (according to 











the size of the colony) of the chaff 
next to the bees would not only be 
very dry, but warm. I did not dis- 
turb them during the whole winter, 
and kept them covered with snow 
most of the time. 
M. FRANK TABER. 
Salem, O.. June 11, 1881. 





That Picture.—On the first page of 
the JOURNAL, for July 6, I find truly 
‘‘a picturesque apiary, designed by 
Mr. A. I. Root.” Itis, indeed, a beau- 
tiful picture, but it is certainly not 
practicable. I never saw bee pastur- 
age that would support 450 colonies, 
profitably, in one apiary, and in 
swarming time it would take 10 men 
to handle them, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances; and with bad weather for 
a week, there would probably be 75 to 
100 swarms in a single day. The pic- 
ture is all that could be desired, prob- 
ably, but I would prefer to see a bee- 
house in the center space, with a lawn 
around it, with bees all around, ete. I 
think Mr. Root is better on pictures 
than possibilities, or rather, more 
visionary than practical. I think a 
horse railroad should be added to run 
all around the walks to carry off sur- 
plus, provided they get any. 

C. F. GREENING. 

Grand Meadow, Minn., July 7, 1881. 


[The BEE JOURNAL called it pic- 
turesque. Mr. Greening says the pic- 
ture is all that could be desired. Some 
of the criticisms are right, and just 
what we like tosee. Such a picture, 
when its faults are pointed out, will 
make a more lasting impression than 
pages of words without a picture. We 
shall all do well to remember the wise 
saying; ‘‘There are flaws in diamonds, 
flies in amber, and faults in every 
man.’ In the discussion of theories 
wefask no favors, but when we criti- 
cise our fellow men let us remember 
our own imperfections, and chide with 
love.—ED.] 


Short Crop.—The honey crop in 
Pennsylvania will be short ; June was 
so wet and cool. Honey is pretty 
plenty now, but it cannot last long. 

R. B. OLpr. 

New Berlin, Pa., July 7, 1881. 





My Management.—I have thought 
sometimes of sending a report to the 
JOURNAL, not having seen any from 
this county, and my methods differ so 
much from the common practice of 
bee-keepers. I use the Quinby hive, 
8 frames and honey-board, no divi- 
sion-boards, no cushions, no chaff or 
other absorbents, no upward ventila- 
tion, the hives ventilated below by 
raising one inch above the board. On 
the 18th of Nov., 1880, I put 39 colo- 
nies into their room in the cellar un- 
der the house. It is warm, totally 
dark, damp, and well ventilated. I 
put them out March 17; all appeared 
as well as when putin, but 1 put them 
out too soon,and had to double up 
some of the weaker ones. I havenow 
34 that are doing well; blacks and hy- 
brids. There are but few bees left in 
this county. In this township the as- 
sessor informed me he found no bees 
alive except mine. L. EAsrwoop. 

Waterville, O. 


Kingbirds and Drones.—I had heard 
and read so much about chaff cushions 
and wintering on the summer stands, 
that I thought best to try the experi- 
ment. One trial is enough for me. 
By the first of February, 6 had gone 
to return no more. I put the remain- 
ing 3in the cellar and saved them. 
Mr. Quinby, in his ‘‘ Mysteries of Bee- 
Keeping,” expressed the opinion that 
the kingbird destroyed only drones. 
The same sentiment is also expressed 
in the revised edition. From recent 
observation, that opinion seems to me 
erroneous. My bees were lately very 
busy about some willow trees in my 

ard; presumably collecting stores. 
I'wo kingbirds, early every morning, 
were equally busy with the bees. I 


have never noticed drones out early in 
the morning, and have never known 
them to collect stores ; hence I am of 
the opinion that the kingbird destroys 
workers. That his instinct may teach 
him to reject the abdominal portion of 


_| the insect, and thus avoid the sting, is 


possible, but does not help the case. 
St. Joseph, Mo. _ S. P. Hype. 


My Second Report.—On June Ist I 
found my number very much reduced 
to what it was when I reported in 
February ; then my loss was less than 
20, but the cold month of April was 
the hardest on my bees of any part of 
winter. The 25 colonies in box hives 
with which I commenced the winter, 
now number but 3; of 123 in chaff 
hives I have lost 46 (21 of them being 
last year’s swarms) ; they died of dys- 
entery, caused by too much unsealed 
honey ; the others died from different 
causes, some from failure of old queens 
and some from bad shaped combs. 
By careful examination I satisfied my- 
self that there was a good cause for 
the loss, taking into consideration the 
long, cold winter, which has taught 
me one of the most valuable lessons 
of my life. It should cause us all to 
make more thorough preparations; 
then if the winter is mild we are all 
right, andif severe, thesmall amount 
of extra labor will pay us well for the 
trouble of careful packing and secur- 
ing proper ventilation, which I con- 
sider a very important element in suc- 
cessful wintering. J. M. FRANCE. 

Auburn Corners, Pa. 





How to Exterminate Ants, ete.—I 
notice the request for a plan to exter- 
minate ‘‘little black ants” from hives 
of bees. <A solution of salt, or dry 
salt (chloride of sodium), sprinkled 
where the said ants infest the hives, 
sends them a‘ kiting ”—an effective 
means of getting rid of the pests. 
Try it. Bees love salt as condiment, 
and I add a pinch of it in their feed. 
I also notice the request for a receipt 
for making grafting wax without com- 
pare beeswax with it. A cele- 
orated pomologist published a receipt 
for compounding a grafting wax made 
of alcohol, rosin, and spirits of tur- 
ventine. I have made and used it, 
put do not remember the proportion 
of the ingredients. It has been used 
by many claiming that it was superior 
to any other. C. J. ROBINSON. 

Richford, N. Y., July 4, 1881. 





Honesty and Dishonesty.—Honesty 
is the offspring of conscience. From 
this first principle allrules of behavior 
are drawn. It teaches us the difference 
between right and wrong; teaches us 
to shrink from everything evil. There 
are some men who seem to have no 
conscience, who come into the world 
to seek only pleasure and wealth, and 
care not by what means they are ob- 
tained. It is for such men that we 
need compulsory honesty, and it can- 
not be demanded on too broad a seale. 
Adulteration is not confined to honey. 
We poison our drugs with cheaper ma- 
terial; we sell shoddy for wool; we 
sell veneering for solid wood; we rob 
and cheat each other all around, and 
in every trade and business; we are 
rapidly destroying our national sense 
of honesty and integrity. How is it 
we elect legislators who need petitions 
presented in order to get them to inake 
laws for the protection of the people ? 
We want laws as broad as the United 
States, protecting honest and innocent 
men. We do not want a law shielding 
honest honey-producers alone, and do 
not want our law-makers to look at it 
in that light. We hear the complaints 
of thousands of other honest men, and 
we want laws protectingall. There is 
lots of dishonesty in America. Real- 
ize this, and yo truth and honesty. 

Covington, Ky. A. E. FostTer. 

Repairing Losses.—I have been di- 
viding my bees, according to the direc- 
tions given in the BEE JOURNAL on 
‘**Repairing Losses by Division.” Had 
I read the Bee JOURNAL 2 years 
sooner it would have saved me more 
than $200. HENRY ZEIs. 





Pacific, Mo., June 30, 1881, 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


g@ Single copies of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


> @ 


«@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 


——_ ee @ 


g@® When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


————_+ @ 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


+e oe 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


———__ > @ ve 


Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth, Dzierzon, and the baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 

a 


«> Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


tin dati 


Because it adds to Personal Beauty 
by restoring color and lustre to gray 
or faded hair, and is beneficial to the 
scalp, is why Parker’s Hair Balsam is 
such a popular dressing. 27w4 


> @& oe -—-— 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


+s eo: 




















Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper ; it indicates the time to which 
_ have paid. Always send money 

y postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


—_0s@2o—_—_ 


Premiums.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we give a copy of ‘‘Bees and Honey ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give a 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a copy of the JOURNAL for a year free. 
It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 


ee i 


It is a Foolish Mistake to confound a 
remedy of merit with the quack med- 
icines now so common. We have 
used Parker’s Ginger Tonic with the 
happiest results for Rheumatism and 
Dyspepsia, and when worn out by 
overwork, and know itto be a sterling 
health restorative.—Times. See adv. 

27w4 


oe-0-<.e— 


@ It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


—— >> > ++. > 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both : 


Publishers’ Price. Club. 





The Weekly BeeJ ournal (T.G@.Newman) ..$2 00 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 60 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis) 2 75.. 2 50 
The 4 above-named papers....... 475.. 375 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 35 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hil))...... 2 0. 35 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......00+ 280.. 215 
The 7 above-named papers....... 6 6.. 500 


Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman) 
Binder for Weekly, 1881 


For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 


make the 


——_—_+- 


Wishin 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
This well-known book may be ranked asthe most 
popular standard juvenile book ever printed. 
Our edition is complete, and contains the wonder- 
ful adventures of a cast-away upon a desert 
island. Complete in one vol. Fully illustrated. 


THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS 


From this world to that which is tocome. This re- 
markable book, as every one knows, was written 
under the similitude of a dream, by John 
Bunyan, the most popular religious writer in the 
English language; and perhaps more copies have 
been sold than any other book except the Bible. 
Our edition is complete and unabridged, with a 
Bor iven illustrations. ? 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

This book tells of the supposed travels and surpris- 
ing adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several 
remote regions of the world, where he met with a 
race of people no larger than your hand. Also 
his wonderfulexploits among giants. Complete 
in one volume. Finely illustrated. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings, de- 
scriptive of thuse many strange and singular 
stories which the legend says the Sultaness of 
Persia related to the Sultan night after night, in 
order to prolong her life, and thus finally won his 
affections and delivered the many virgins, who 
but for her would Lave been sacrificed to bis 
unjust resentwent. 

SAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS. 
Every man and woman in the land suou.d read 
this story which is fuunded upon facts, and gives 
an insight into the low estate of wowan under 
the Mormon ruie. 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 

By B. L. Farjeon. A very popular Christmas story 
after the styie of Dickens; abounds in excellent 
and novel features; is chiefly remarkable for its 
adwirabie picture of country life, giving the 
hiswry ofa very happy and contented young 
couple who ne! A no iot in life too lowly for the 
pure enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and Kisses. 
Compiete in one volume, with illustrations. 


be suited. 


to direct letters correctly. 


TODOLLARS==: 


FOR St. 


to introduce our books and shew the'r s'ze, style of hindinz, ete., we have decided to 
RANDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY, fora short time. 
B&-We will send the ten books described below, by mail, post-paid to any address, on receipt of $1. 
and for twenty-five cents extra, sent at the same time, will include one year’s subscription to 

FARM AND FIRESIDE, the leading agricultural and home journal of the world. 

PARTICULAR NOTICE.—We rescrve the right ‘o withdrew this Dollar Offer at any time, 
thereiore subscribe at once if you want these TEN BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR, and tell all your friends 
we have made the grandest offer of the century. 
FOR 26 CENTS, A COPY OF ANY BOOK IN THIS LIST WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Orders taken now, and books mailed as soon as published. One will be issued every two weeks. 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; 


NEW 


Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain People,by Rev. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is exceedingly 
humerous and instructive, using the simplest 
form of words and very plain speech. To smite 
evil, and especially the monster evil of drink, has 
been the author’s earnest endeavor. The humor 
and homely wisdom of this book should carry it 
into every household. Complete in one volume— 
containing a great number ol pictures. 

FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK 800K, 
BEST COOK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contains 
about 1,000 Recipes, It is just the book that ever 
wite and housekeeper needs, It tells how to coo 
all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it tells how 
to make al] kinds of soup; it gives recipes for cook- 
ing fish, oysters, poultry and game; it tells how to 
select the best poultry, fish, meats, etc.; it gives 
the best methods of preparing sauces and sal 
and all kinds of vegetables for the table; and tells 
the housekeeper all she needs to know about bread, 
biscuits, roils, puddings, pies, custards, creams, 
cookies, tea, coflee, chocolate, home-made candies, 
antidote for poi-on, cooking for the sick, and many 
other useiul things. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 





ihe rapies ot Assopus, an apt representative ot tne 
great social and intellectual movement of the ave 
which he adorned. Born a slave, ae forced nis 
way by his nother-wit into the courts of princes. 
He knew that to be tolerated in courts he must 
speak to please, and he gave lessons both to prince 
and people by recitals of fables, which were very 
popular in Athens during the most brilliant 
period of its literary history ; and he who had not 
Esop’s Fables at his finger’s ends was looked 
upon as an illiterate dunce by Athenian gen- 
tlemen. Inone vol. Very profusely illustrated. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
A history and description of noble deeds, present- 
ing correct and beautiful models of noble life to 
awaken the impu!se to imitate what we admire. 
By the recorded actions of the great and good we 
regulate our own course, and steer, star-guided, 
over life’s trackless ocean. 


The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each. We propose to bind them in heavy 
paper or thin card board, and send them by mail and prepay the postage, for 25 ceniseach. They com- 
prise a wide range and striking diversity of the most brilliant and pleasing proluctions of the most noted 
and popular authors, and include books of travels, adventures, fiction and humor, so that all ta tes will 
We propose to call it the Farm aNpD FirxsipE LIBRary, and any one obtaining these ten 
books will possess a library of ten of the most popular books ever published. 
full description of each book, but all will be delighted who obtain thise noted books at so low a price. 

THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, 
one alane requiring thirty-nine pictures to complete it. 

THE PAGES are about 514 by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 

THE TYPE is Minion, easy on theeyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color. 

THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April Ist. One of the others wil follow 
every two wecks and be mailed to subscribers as soun as published. 

RELIABLE.— Messrs. Rowell & Co., publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, writin; 
of the publishers of FakM AND FIRESIDE, say, “‘ they are accredited by*the Mercantile Agencies wiih t 
capital of a Million dollars, and are too well known and too much respected to make it worth while te 
make any statements which are not true.’’ Therefore all are sure to get the above books if careful 


We have not room to givea 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa mastery production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means. can afford 
to do without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, ®1. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its a he 8 plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50, 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, 1.25; paper, $1. 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, #1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping. full of practical information and 
contagious enthusi Cloth, $1. 5 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects : Location 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Horey, 
etc. Itis published in English and German.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. pages 506. 

Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the fandamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 14 c. 

Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pak discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of ) TAA for the 
Market ; Honey as foun, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c, 

Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject. read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—wasawarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a Goscription of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 

Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
Ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in_their ee. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15e. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10¢c. 

Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses. and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
ite cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 

Ropp*s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
| slate and pocket. Cloth, ®1.; Morocco, $1.50. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processe<«, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 








MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 


Publishers of FARM AND FIRESIDE. Snrinefield, Ohio. 





The Most Fragrant and 
Lasting of all Perfumes. 

New, & Fashionabk Sold 
by dea'ersin Drugs & Perfum- 


Floreston 
Cologne seis 


All Farmers, Mothers, business Men, Mechan- 
ics, &c., who are tired out by work or worry, and 
all who are miserable with Dyspepsia, RKheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com- 
plaints, you can beinvigorated and cured by using 


lf you are wasting away with Consumption, D. 
sipation or any weakness, you will find Parker's: 
Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizer and th 
Best Health & Strength Restorer youCan Use 
and far superior to Bitters and other Tonics, as it 


builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 50 
ct. and $1 sizes. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N.Y. 
































Remover Dandruff 
PARKER'S Prevents Baldness 
Restores Color. 


HAIR BALSAM 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A new andgreat 
Medica! Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 








gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings, prescrip- 
¥ tions,price only $1.25 sent by 


one mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
KNOW THYSELF. 


send now. Address Peabod 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 


Given for ADVERTISING in any 
NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our new 
Price List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 
©. A. COOK & CO., Advertising Agents, 


22wiy 













For Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 


Cor. Dearborn & Wash'n Sts., Cu1caco. 





Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 











| 


“The Science of Life, or Self- | 
Preservation ;” bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 


| 





GS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 

rice 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 





Florida Land--640 Acres 


e@ CHEAP FOR CASH. .2 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
2% miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 31st, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th, 1877, by him qencege’ to the undersigned for 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, 
asshown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk ; the 
taxes are ali paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for a small farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam. Civil 
| and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
| ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 
Builders. Manufacturers and Mechanica, 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS of Mil), Steam and Mining Machinery, 
Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges, etc. Arrangement 
of Wheels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Boring. Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw. Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
| ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Machinery, Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gins, Presses, ete. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 
| ing, Belting, Friction, Lathe Gearing. Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
| Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe and Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam H. 


> 


Saws, 


eating, Ven- 
tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
| Dams, Horse Power of Streams, etc. On Blast 
Furnaces, Iron and Steel Manufacture. Pros- 
pecting and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz and 
Placer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating, ete. 461 
TABLES with 500,000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 800 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
| Physicians, Druggists, etc. 300 Health Items. 500 
| do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, ete. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers and Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers Tanners, Leather &£ Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegraphy. Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, etc., in detail. trength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat, Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam. Water, Wind, Shrinkage of Cast- 
| ings, etc. 10,000 items for House* eepers, ers, 

Carpenters, Gardeners, Stock Owners, Bee-keep- 
| ers, Lumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, ful! detalls, Ru- 
ral Economy, Food Values. Care of Stock. Reme- 
| dies for do., to increase Crops, Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner. 
Produce, Rent, Board, Wages. Interest, Coal and 
Tonnage Tables. Land. Grain. Hay, and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed, Sonstins. lanting and 
Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries. Cribs, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers. Logs, Boards, Scantling. 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Special 
Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, Mechanics’ 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real Es- 
tate, Rights of Married Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, ete. 

The work contains 1,016 is a veritable 
Teorey < ee iKnow edee., and worth its 
weight in gold to an echanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. ce, paid, $2.50, 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One hn three weeks, each insertion, 2ee- per line. 
Fou ‘or more* ce a 
Eight, pie = ise. = 
Thirteen = 2 we ” 12e. = 
Twentycx * * * - 10c. - 
Fifty-two ol ee ™ 8c. = 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance, 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Verritory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium for 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 
exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Oxford, O., June 29, 1881. 
Messrs. Bingham & Hetherington, Abronia, Mich. 
Gentlemen : Your uncapping knife has been well 
tested in the Apiary of Mr. D. McCord, my neigh- 
bor. In his opinion (and | agree with him) it is far 
in advance of any knife which he has ever used. 
Yours very truly, L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
Sunny Side, Napa, California, June 10, 1881. 
T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich. Dear Sir: Please 
send me by mail two Large, six Extra, and 4 Pluin 
Standard Bingham Smokers. Your fur years’ old 
Smoker is «till in use, and does good service, the 
only trouble being it is too small. I require the 
large size have a large and smal! Quinby 
large one condemned), the other | get along with 
by repairing often. As faraslI havetried them I 
prefer fours above all, and shall keep them in 
stock. Yours Truly, os. D. ENAS. 
Ziw4 


TALIAN QUEENS, Ful! Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialties. Our new I[liustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies. Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c., Free. send for it and save money. 
J.T. SCOTT & BRO., Crawfish — Ga. 2w32tx 


H. A. BURCH & CO.,|= 


South Haven, Mich., 


Genera] Dealers in 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


Comb Foundation a Specialty. 


2 Catalogues Free. 2owtf 


CYPRIAN QUEENS. 
t#Cyprians Only..2 
GOOD ONES, from Full Colonies. 
BR ED FOR BUSIN Ess, 


FOR PURITY, 


From the Jones Importation. Safely delivered at 
Ss0 each. TH" And Ready. gs 


2owtf DR. WM. M. ROGERS, Shelbyville, Ky. 








$250.00 in U. S. Bonds, 


Offered as a Premium for Subscribers to the MIil- 

waukee Monthly Magazine at $1.00 a year. 

Sample copy, 10 cents; 1 cent for Circular. 
Milwaukee Monthly Magazine Co., 


Comeeny composed of ladies.) Milwaukee, Wis. 
21wst 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FLAT- BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
. VAN nay od & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
litf Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 

















POPULAR 


HONEY KEGS. 


These kegs answer the popular demand 


'for honey in small packages, and when 


compared with large barrels holding from 
300 to 500 Ibs. each, they are fully as cheap 
and often cheaper. They need no waxing 
but should simply be thoroughly scalded 
with boiling water before using. The 
leakage so often occurring in the large 
hard-wood barrels can be entirely pre- 
vented by using the White Pine Kegs. 
Considering the cost and trouble of wax- 
ing, the loss of honey by leakage, and 
the ease with which these kegs can be 
handled and shipped, with an actual sav- 
ing in original cost, it must be apparent to 
all that they are the best. Prices: 


50 Ib. Kegs, each ......-..2cecee. due 


er... 
POO Oe. ,  ctcccccivicnncesc ee 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, |: 


Published Monthly at Golumbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent toany address one — for only thirty 





cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 

Journal] for only $2.15. _ le co ies free. Ad- 

dress, SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
23wtt Col umbus, Kansas. 





Untested Holy Land Queens, 


Sent by return mail, 


1.00 each, Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. [28w4t} 1. 


- GOOD, Nappanee, ind. 


UNTESTED QUEENS, 


Bat BGR. .cccccsccscocccccccccsescosed 
In September. cnapinhdenemuonthn sc. 


GEORGE W. BAKER, 
Lewisville, Ind. 


1881.--iTALIAN QUEENS!--1881. 


Tested Queens in July 
in ‘Aurust and September. 
Untested Queens = July 
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@” Binders for the Weekly Bee Jour- 
nal, of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 
cents. 

We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered 
on the back, for AMERICAN BEE nape for 
1880, at the following prices, postage paid : 

Cloth and paper, each....... enone 
Leather and Cloth... ........:0ceseseeceeee 75¢. 

6 We can also furnish the Binder forany Pa- 
per or Magazine desired. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 









The Bee-Keeper’s Guide: 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


Se 
8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
a= 3s 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desecriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 





This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

-— 0 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 

All agree that it isthe work of a master and of 

real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is ee best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS T. CoL 


It appears to have cut nai ground from under | 


future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 
do without.— Nebraska Farmer. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


1 have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who ovtains 
it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich. Far. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook’s Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information —. 7 in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. 


This book is pronounced by oe press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man wil! wele me, and it is 
essential toevery amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the | 

apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 





& 





of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of | 


the work Prof. Cook hus had the advantage of all | 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most | 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of | 
value to all bee-raisers.—Ky. Live Stock Record. 

With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. 
is fully up with the times in every particular. Tl 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met.witha work, either French 
or foreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
Bolts, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the nature! history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also « thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their | 
management; also a botanical description of honey 

producing plants, and an extended account of the | 
enemies of bees.— Democrat, Pulaski, N 


We have perused with great Fog this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘To all taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 


It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the several manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their handling in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee, the different vurieties, the 
various bee products, and fvullowing these the 
points of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of high and practical value. Prof. 
Cook has presented the latest phases of progressive 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes discussed in 
the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rural. 


Of the many excellent works which we have ex 


“ 
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amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook's | 
the most valuable for the study of those who con- 


template going into the business orure already 
keeping bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, by the apiarist, who exercises a 
reasonable degree of common sense, he or she can- 
not fail to achieve at least a reasonable degree of 
success. The author ad:resses himself to the 
work with a degree of enthusiasm which carries 
the reader with him to the end.— Kansas Farmer. 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
to the book of which Dzierzon is the author ; the 


| single pure ested Queen, 


only difference being that Prof. Cook’s Manual | 


combines the profoundness of the German pastor 
with the superiority of the practical American. 
He refers in several instances to Darwin; and 


does not belong to that class which hates every- | 


thing that is foreign, for he speaks of German nat- 
uralists with great reverence.— German Fretdenker, 
Milwaukee, Wis. t 
—toj— 

PrRIcE—Bound in cloth, 1.25; in paper cover, 

$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878, and ey. 1879 ; 
July 9 , 1878, 


If you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a Bingham & 
Hetherington HoneyKnife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 
bie to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
eclusively. Twenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, or letter of com- 
plaint received. Our orig- 
inal patent Smokers and 
tloney Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee 
Keepers’ Convention, Ixx0, 
lime sifts the wheat from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived. 

The Large and Extra 
Standard have extra wide 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
lows. real improve- 
ment. 

Send posta! card for tes- 
timonials. 


Honey Knife.. 


Re-issued 


Bingham & Hetherington 

Large Bingham Smoker ..............+.++ 

Extra Standard Bingham Smoker 

Plain Standard Bingham Smoker ... 

Little Wonder Bingham Smoker ........... 
If to be sent by mail, or singiy by express, 

each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 
Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 


-2 in. 2 #1 00 
26“ 





add 25c. 





Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
Warranted Italian Queens, '$1.00; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2.00 ; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 
‘Tested Cyprian Queens, $4.00 ; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5.00 ; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, #§.00; Colony of Cyp 
rians, 8 frames, $10.00, Wax worked 
“sive. perlb. Pure C omb Foundation, 

on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
35 Cc. per Ib. _vasena for Circular. iwiy 


THE Headquarters in the South 








fur ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BEE and 
eee. FOUNDATION and APIARI 
UPPLIES. if you want Early Queens, from 


ional k selected for their most desirable qualities, or 
want Imported Queens, Dunham Foundation in large 
or small quantities, or Apiarian supplies of any kind, 
at moderate prices, send for my new Lilustrated 
Price List. Pure Beeswax worked on shares und 
bought for cash. Address, 


ym6t Dr. J. P. H. BROWN, Aucusta, Ga. 
| Wy 4aeee- You to send for our Circular and 
American-Italians, Address, 


Price list of 
JOS. M. BROOKS & BRG., 
Columbus, Ind. 


THE CANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


Dominion of Canada, 


This practical journal is now in its Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription (41.00 per year) in its new and im- 
proved form (16 pages 1344x1046, folded and pasted) 
makes it very popular. Its editors are all practical 
men. It is the Best Advertising Medium in 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 


llw2s6tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


l3w6m 





Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
| Catalogue and Samples. 

Iwly D. 8S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. _ lil. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 174 inc. 
long and 11 ine. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1144 inc. 
long and 1034 ine. deep. Single full colonies, $10; in 
lots of five, each $9 ; in lots of ten or more, each $s } 
$2.50; 1-frame Nucleus, 
Tested Queen (June), $3.50; 2-frame do., $4; 3-frame 
do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5.50; July, August and Sep- 

tember, 5-frame Nuc leus, Tested Ltalian Queen, $5. 
No Doilar Queens handled. Will guarantee safe de- 
livery (at express terminus) ot every order from my 
yards. Shipping facilities, six times daily to all 
| points. With 20 years’ experience in the propagation 
and handling of Italian bees, 1 think I can suit the 
most fastidious. 

To secu e prompt attention, money should be sent 
by New York draft or post office money order, 

No discount from above schedule. 

Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 


25wtf Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich, 





